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life than was customary formerly, may have concurred to a slight extent in 
lessening “human increase,” but by no means to so great an extent as the feel¬ 
ing that has grown up of late years, in respect to offspring—viewing them when 
numerous as a misfortune, a burden, as well in a pecuniary point of view, as by 
their proper nutriment and care, requiring the confinement of the mother to 
the nursery for the greater part of her time; interfering thus with the calls of a 
life of fashion, or the pursuit of worldly pleasure. These prudential considera¬ 
tions, as they are falsely termed, have exercised so baneful an influence over 
the minds and natural instincts of parents, as to induce a resort to various 
artificial and criminal means for preventing conception, or, when it has already 
taken place, to destroy the embryo, aud thus prevent maternity. 

Giving to the above causes their due amount of influence, they alone, how¬ 
ever, are not suflicicnt to account for the diminution of productiveness in our 
native stock in certain portions of the country. Dr. Allen attributes this 
diminution to some deep, vital deterioration in the organism, especially of the 
female portion of our people. A deterioration that incapacitates our women from 
the fulfilment of the chief end of the marriage of the sexes, namely, the propa¬ 
gation of the species, or, when conception docs take place, rendering defective 
the capacity to confer upon the offspring a perfect organization and an amount 
of vital power to enable it to survive in vigour its birth for any length of time. 
The deterioration referred to is ascribed by Dr. A., and, we believe, with great 
propriety, to the almost radical change which has taken place in the education, 
the domestic habits, the daily occupations, the dress, the amusements, of the 
female sex especially, and in the requirements, occupations, and the manner of 
living of the community at large. 

The human body in its healthy, physiological condition may be compared to 
a perfect machine composed of a number of parts, each performing regularly 
and faithfully its own allotted work, without interfering with that of others, but 
rather aiding the regular performance of the functions of all of the other parts. 
This harmony in the action and reciprocal influence of the several portions of 
the human organism constitutes the basis for the largest amount of health, of 
longevity, of general strength and of procreative power of the human being. It 
also furnishes the only real standard of beauty for the human form. 

The healthful condition of the human organism, so far at least as regards 
the vital condition and harmonious action of its several organs, has, during the 
last half century, been gradually, but continually undergoing a deterioration ; 
certain organs, or sets of organs, being stimulated’into an excess of susceptibility 
and activity, whilst others again remain more or less deficient in these respects 
—the consequence being that the harmonious action of the several portions of 
the living system is interfered with, and many of the functions essential to 
secure the proper ratio of increase in the human family, in particular localities, 
or among an entire people, is to a greater or less extent impaired. The causes 
of this important change have their origin partly within the body, and partly 
it is the result of the action of external agencies. 

The entire subject is very clearly set forth and very ably reasoned out by Dr. 
A. IIis arguments and their illustration being derived from facts and observa¬ 
tions, of the entire accuracy and applicability of which there can, we think, bo 
scarcely a doubt. D. F. C. 


Art. XXXIX .—Diseases and Injuries of the Eye; their Medical and Surgi¬ 
cal Treatment. By Groror Lawson. F. R. C. S., Surgeon to Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital, MoorGelds, and Assistant Surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital. 8vo. pp. 430. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1869. 

Mr. Lawson’s manual is the third valuable contribution to ophthalmic litera¬ 
ture that has recently emanated from the Koval London Ophthalmic Hospital. 
This series places us under obligations to the stafT of that institution for the 
industry and thoroughness with which they seek to share with the profession the 
invaluable practical information they are themselves able to acquire. 

Mr. Soelberg "Wells and Mr. Charles Bader, colleagues of Mr. Lawson, have 
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recently written complete text-books, with details in profusion, for ophthalmic 
surgeons, whilst Mr. Lawson has striven with eminent success to aflord a con¬ 
cise manual of all the diseases and injuries of the eye for the use of students 
and general practitioners, in which he has embodied his own lengthened and ex¬ 
tensive experience, the special points of practice of his colleagues, and the latest 
results obtained by the continental ophthalmic surgeons. 

In regard to the diseases and injuries of the eye with their therapeutics, ope¬ 
rations, and results, Mr. Lawson has given us a most concise nnd reliable 
treatise; but we regret to have to say his chapter on Anomalies of Refraction 
and Diseases of Accommodation, consisting of twenty short pages, would afford 
the student but little assistance in the practical and successful correction of tlie 
optical defects of the eye. W. T. 


Art. XL. — An Essay on the History of Aneurisms of the Arch of the Aorta; 
a Thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine, presented to the Medical 
Faculty of the University of Louisiana. By Edmond Soccho.v, Laureate 
nnd Interne of the Hospitals of Paris, late Curator of the Museum of the 
Hospitals. 8vo. pp. 72. New Orleans : L. Graham, 18G7. 

Tub title of this little work is as modest as is the aim of the author as enun¬ 
ciated in his opening paragraph: “ Our sole claim, our sole merit, if merit at 
all there is. is the arrangement, the classification, the method, in a word, which 
we have followed in writing down the many facts gathered;” and we think that 
he may be allowed to have fully established his claim. In these d^ys of 
industrious research, the mere accumulation of medical facts is becoming so 
vast in its proportions that it is a question whether, in a short time, the best- 
trained memory will be able to retain them. Thus far, medical literature has, 
in general, rather been occupied with the acquisition of matter than with its 
arrangement: it is time, now, that the material at our disposal, but practically 
almost inaccessible, should be submitted to rules or logical, systematic diges¬ 
tion, such as obtain with other sciences. 

Such seems to be Dr. Souchon’s object in the preparation of this essay; and 
lie illustrates this idea very clearly in the typical case which he has chosen. 
His extensive compilation of researches on the subject of aneurisms of the 
aortic arch—for lie lays claim to little originality—is arranged with a sym¬ 
metrical order of succession, and a regard to the rational interdependence of 
the lesions and phenomena noted, extremely seducing when the eye has once 
conquered its repugnance to a mode of exposition that may, at first sight, seem 
too minutely precise. 

He introduces, at the outset, two tables, of the systematic and topographical 
relations of the arch of the aorta, with the new or acquired relations of the 
tumour, that are models of anatomical arrangement, and would of themselves 
form excellent guides to the study of the affection. The pathological anatomy 
is treated exhaustively, and yet compactly, and proves tne advantages of de¬ 
scription based upon a systematic analysis of the various features of the subject. 
The pathological physiology of the disease is given a prominent place, and the 
transition to symptoms thus made easy and natural; as well as avoiding, in the 
latter, all theoretical or other considerations not falling strictly within the pro¬ 
vince of clinical detail. 

The diagnosis dovetails closely with the two preceding articles, and presents 
a thorough analysis of a complicated mental process, which numbers of prac¬ 
titioners accomplish rapidly, yet without in the least imagining what infinite 
trouble they would have to explain the mechanism by which they arrive at the 
result 

It would be difficult, as well as unjust, by extracts from any given portion, 
to present an idea of the execution of a work, in which each part depends on 
or leads to another. We regard this essay as undoubtedly the most complete 
chapter that we have yet hail on the history of thoracic aneurisms. 

W.B.D. 



